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REVIEW 



BEER'S HISTORY OF BRITISH SOCIALISM 1 

It is a hundred years and more since the workmen of Great 
Britain entered upon a struggle to bring the British nation to 
an acceptance of their demands for industrial and social re- 
organization. Mr. Beer is a historian of this movement. He 
is a companion in knowledge to the Webbs. The Webbs have 
written the history of the trade union movement proper. 
They have traced the growth of the wage-earners organiza- 
tions from their formative period to the present time, when 
they include the majority of the industrial workers and their 
Parliamentary party is the official opposition. Mr. Beer's 
work contributes to our understanding of the same course of 
development. It is a historical study of the ideas of socialism 
that have had birth in the British Isles and of the presenta- 
tion and espousal of these ideas. 

The boundary lines observed by Mr. Beer are those of a 
movement, and not those of an idea. This is in contrast, for 
example, to the lines Anton Menger set for himself in his 
Right to the Whole Produce of Labor. It is by observation of 
the socialist movement of his own day that Mr. Beer seems 
to have decided what was to be included within his field of 
study, what to be excluded. All ideas or influences that con- 
tributed to it, or might have contributed, he appears to have 
included. Or, to put the matter differently, he undertook to 
describe all parts of what has appeared to him, if taken in 
long perspective, a single if somewhat broken wave of thought 
and policy. 

Mr. Beer's book is more than a history of ideas, altho it 
acquits itself well in that direction. In common with such 

1 M. Beer, A History of British Socialism. Vol. i, From the Days of the School- 
men to the Birth of Chartism, with Introduction by R. H. Tawney, pp. xxi, 361 
(1920); vol. ii, From Chartism to 1920, pp. xi, 413 (1921). 
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histories of economic ideas as Gide and Rist's it gives an out- 
line of the thought of the more original or prominent social- 
ist writers. Mr. Beer has sought in addition to discover 
where and in what form these ideas were grasped by the 
nation at large, and he has given the history of such organi- 
zations as arose to support them. Thus in the second volume 
there is a history of the Chartist movement, and of all social- 
ist bodies from the Christian Socialists to the Guild Socialist 
League of the present day. The book is a coherent history of 
the events of the Socialist movement, as well as a study of its 
doctrines. Mr. Beer may be said to have done for British 
socialism what the Webbs in their History of Trade Unionism 
did for British trade unionism; and the boundaries of the 
two works intersect. 

The book under review resembles the History of Trade 
Unionism in other respects. It is narrative and not critical. 
The author makes no attempt to judge either socialist doc- 
trines or activities. His explanations are those of the his- 
torian, practically never those of the economic philosopher, 
as are Foxwell's in his introduction to Menger. Again, in 
common with the Webbs, Mr. Beer has unusual skill in com- 
position. He never seems at a loss as to where to pick his 
narrative up or where to put it down. He succeeds well in 
making clear each separate part, while showing how each 
fitted into the movement as a whole. It is possible that he 
accomplished this so well because like the Webbs, he is an 
insider. As author and journalist he has had more than 
twenty -five years personal contact with socialist thought and 
activities; for he was one of the first students in the London 
School of Economics, and for ten years was the London corre- 
spondent of the Berlin Vorwarts. He demonstrates by his 
work his cognizance of the fact that the movement he studied 
was at every stage influenced by the course of thought within 
the nation as a whole, and by the general fortune of the na- 
tion. He gives the history of British socialism as part of a 
greater history. In this respect above all the book differs 
from the histories of socialism and socialist ideas which we 
already have. 
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In his first volume Mr. Beer examines the chief socialist 
expressions of the medieval centuries and of the era before 
Adam Smith. This, as is pointed out in the introduction, is 
not because these early expressions had any direct influence, 
but because of an unmistakable "spiritual affinity" between 
them and the later ones. Possibly, also, because Mr. Beer 
sees in these medieval views the moral basis of modern social- 
ism. In this first volume, further, the work of the socialist 
thinkers of the earlier decades of the industrial revolution 
is studied — that band of vigorous thinkers whose contri- 
bution to economic thought was first made clear by Menger, 
and by Foxwell in his introduction to Menger's book. Mr. 
Beer gives with far richer detail than Menger the general 
economic and political situation amidst which these writers 
lived and in the light of which they conceived their work. 
He does not succeed as well as Menger, however, in showing 
by what process of transmission their thought survived. He 
is not as keen in detecting the different logical forms the 
same fundamental economic idea may take; or perhaps he 
was not as much interested. 

The second volume begins with the history of the Chartist 
movement, and alone of all histories of that movement 
brings it vividly within our comprehension. The later part 
of the same volume, entitled Modern Socialism (1855-1920), 
covers the recent past and the present. It deals with the 
rise of the socialist organizations which have present im- 
portance. In this part the account of the movement from 
1914 to date is not as good as the rest of the book. There is 
not the same completeness or the same condensation. Nor 
does the book reveal the extent to which the organized trade 
unions as such and the trade union leaders have come to the 
forefront of the struggle. And it does not give sufficient em- 
phasis to the fact that the war has left Great Britain with a 
most serious set of new political and economic problems, 
above all the problem of securing again her industrial position 
and her pre-war level of production. It is these problems 
which will most certainly engage the bulk of the attention 
of the socialist as well as all other parties in the immediate 
future. 
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Movements, like people, often meet a "shadow line" 
which must be crossed before they realize that their ambi- 
tions inevitably partake somewhat of the quality of dreams. 
They then begin to measure themselves against the opposing 
obstacles. The British socialist movement has passed the 
line. It no longer expects to be triumphant merely because 
of the force of its righteousness and conviction. It has become 
aware that to fulfill any part of its promises even under 
favorable circumstances, it must be disciplined, intelligent 
and unselfish. Hence the present emphasis upon the need of 
careful preparation for all steps in the direction of socialism, 
such as has accompanied the agitation for the nationaliza- 
tion of the coal mines. Hence the view of certain leaders, 
such as the Webbs, that it will be better for the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Labour Party if it does not get a chance at the 
government of the country for some years. The great num- 
ber of active committees that the party has constituted for 
the study of the problems of government and its enthusiastic 
support of the Education Act of 1918 are all signs of the same 
cognizance of the fact that there are many obstacles ahead. 

Further, as Mr. Tawney says in his introduction, it is 
characteristic of the movement that "it has developed less 
through the literary succession of a chain of writers than by 
the renewed and spontaneous reflection of each generation 
upon the dominant facts and theories which confronted it." 
It has frequently changed its focus as the problems presented 
to it changed; it has learned from every passing discontent 
and has reformulated its program accordingly. In distinction 
from the socialist movements of the Continent it has been 
guided more by its own experience than by any original and 
orthodox basic principles. Being thus comparatively free 
from the hold of dogma it has engaged in experiment. Tho 
its spirit has been steady, its political and economic policy 
has been irregular. Or, to put the matter somewhat differ- 
ently, it has been closer to the hearth fire of parliamentary 
debate than to the altar fires of Marxianism. 

This tendency to adapt methods and program to the ends 
clearly perceived at any given time, accounts in part for the 
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fact that the British movement has rarely been deeply in- 
fluenced by those of the Continent. It contributed to a result 
that probably would have been produced anyhow by the 
decided insularity of the British workingman, by his habit 
of thinking in terms of the country he knows and no other. It 
has taken the war to make the British socialist movement 
really conversant with continental ideas and affairs. Only 
once before in its history was there a real interchange of 
thought between the British and continental movements. 
That was in the middle sixties of the last century. Then 
also questions from the sphere of international politics — 
the American civil war, the Polish insurrection, the Italian 
struggle for independence — roused the ordinary working- 
man to an interest in continental happenings. This, too, was 
the time when the agitation of the International Working 
Men's Association was vigorous and Karl Marx's personal 
influence upon the British movement greatest. From that 
date to the outbreak of the war, despite the fact that various 
British socialist organizations had affiliations with continen- 
tal bodies, it was influenced predominantly by the course of 
events and of thought in Great Britain. Since the outbreak 
of the war, however, various doctrines that had flourished 
more on the Continent have found a greater hold in Great 
Britain, particularly that of the class war. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that the British socialist movement will maintain 
a character almost as individual in the future as in the past, 
and will work out its destiny from the facts directly before it. 
It will not long borrow its prophets. On the other hand, the 
opinion may be ventured that the present concern of the 
movement with international affairs will become permanent. 
It will visualize itself as part of a world movement more 
clearly than before the war, just as the movement for na- 
tional unification came to see itself as a world movement 
early in the last century. 

Another characteristic that Mr. Beer's book brings out is 
that the socialist movement has been one not of the less 
capable and more ignorant strata of society, but of the more 
capable, reliant and better trained. Its more typical figures 
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are the sober, thoughtful and not easily discouraged artisan 
of London, his counterpart in the Midlands and the North, 
and the well-read, impassioned mechanic or miner of Scotland. 
The leaders of the movement, both thinkers and political 
figures, have been drawn from all classes, tho few indeed from 
the aristocracy. If we go no further back than the revival of 
socialism after 1880, there appear among the active leaders 
H. M. Hyndman, William Morris, Ramsay Macdonald, 
Philip Snowden, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, none of whom 
come from the wage-earning classes. On the other hand as 
long a list could be made of those leaders who did. Notable 
among them are James Keir Hardie, Tom Mann, J. R. 
Clynes, Robert Smilie, Arthur Henderson. Of recent years 
the movement has been in steady intellectual communica- 
tion with the rest of the nation. That communication has 
been through personal association, parliament, press and 
platform; it has kept the movement alive to the position of 
the rest of the nation and enabled it to give and take. Of 
recent years, also — from the Dockers strike of 1889, it may 
almost be said — the officials of the more important trade 
unions have come to be among the central figures. It was 
almost inevitable that this should be so as soon as the zone 
of actual achievement was entered. For when concrete issues 
are fought out or new policies initiated, the greatest burden 
of responsibility falls upon the trade union leaders. 

The movement has always been somewhat divided by 
differences in opinion and temperament. These differences 
were revealed as strikingly during the Chartist agitation as 
at any time since. They exist today. Any program of ulti- 
mate purpose and immediate action that the Welsh miners 
would now support, for example, would seem far too sub- 
versive to the textile works of Lancashire. The very names of 
some of the important trade union leaders are mentioned with 
venom in the Daily Herald, one of the organs of the revolu- 
tionist element in the movement. The Labour Party, it is 
true, has the support of almost all the socialist organizations 
in the United Kingdom and up to the present grave internal 
quarrels have been avoided; but many severe tests of that 
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unity are still ahead. Radical parties are proverbially sub- 
ject to being split by violent dissensions. Great Britain to- 
day presents no more interesting question to the political 
observer than whether the Labour Party, devoted in the 
main to the application of socialist ideas, will be able to 
maintain its unity and discipline as the older parties do, by 
a constant process of adjustment and compromise within 
the ranks. These are some of the generalizations which Mr. 
Beer's book suggests, tho it does not attempt to establish 
them. 

In the preface to his first volume Mr. Beer writes: "The 
History of British Socialism is but a feeble attempt to repay 
the enormous mental debt which I owe to English life and 
scholarship. I could not have written it but for my twenty 
years residence in this country, which has taught me how 
high an elevation of political and moral culture a nation 
must reach before it can embark upon a socialistic recon- 
struction of society." It may be surmised that this passage 
expresses the judgment which Mr. Beer has formed of the 
movement he has studied with such care. It explains the 
undertone of admiration which is in the book as well as the 
restraint which characterizes the narrative. Mr. Beer knows 
well that a socialist program could only be successfully 
carried out by a people that are intelligent, keenly touched 
by ethical considerations, self-controlled and self-denying. 
That knowledge sobers his closing pages. That it does not 
make him wholly despair of the future of the British social- 
ist movement is the tribute he pays to it. 

Hebbert Feis. 
Harvard University. 



